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power of the monks which led to the downfall of the Fuji-
wara: called in to help, the rival clans were their undoing.

It is a picturesque age, but the tales of fighting and
adventure mean more to the Japanese than to the student
of history. The deeds of Yoritomo and of the youthful
Yoshitsune whom he foully did to death, of the giant monk
Benkei and of the lovely peasant-girl Tokiwa, are they not
portrayed in innumerable prints of the early eighteenth
century; collected into albums, and recorded in the con-
temporary novels, as picturesque as the deeds of their
contemporaries Robin Hood and Maid Marian?

It is as we have said a cruel as well as an heroic tale.
Men cheerfully sacrificed their lives and women their
honour to help the cause of their clan: and the victor had
no mercy upon the vanquished. The Heike Monagatari,
written in the thirteenth century, describes the rise of the
Taira, and opens with a chapter on famous swords; and
the whole country was for long a stage for dramatic single
combats, till with the battle of Dannoura in 1185 the
Taira went down, and a military dictatorship gave Japan
a breathing space from famine, pestilence, and sudden
death.

'If we go to sea our bodies shall rot in the water. If we
turn to the hills the grass will cover them' is at once the
warlike boast and the epitaph of countless Samurai.

VI

So the 'Age of Heavenly Peace' comes to an end in
the feuds of lawless barons, and a great classic civilization
awaits its further development through some decades of
strife. Of the life of the common people during this era we
know that they used the rice of their growing for barter,
that slavery continued, and that between the Court and
the temple the peasants were heavily burdened. A land-
tax was still levied, and a tax on products, and the farmer
now had to serve three months in the year on imperial and
Court work; he was in fact a serf* Reclaimed land was
largely free of taxes, but this was monopolized by temples